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CENTURY ago next July was delivered in Oxford that 

famous sermon by John Keble, called “National 
Apostasy,” which Newman always regarded as the begin- 
ning of the Oxford Movement, the repudiation, by a section 
of the National Church, of its essentially Protestant char- 
acter. That section, then a small and bitterly-hated party, 
has since been able, although still in a minority, so to leaven 
the whole mass that the National Church as a whole is pre- 
paring to celebrate the occasion, in grateful recognition of 
what it owes to the Tractarians. Not, of course, without the 
protests of dissentients, of whom more presently. 

The event has interest for Catholics also, on many 
grounds. The open recognition that, in many respects, the 
Religious Reformation of the XVI Century was a mistake 
and that many doctrines then discarded must be regained, if 
Anglicanism was to be anything more than a modern Prot- 
estant sect, was such a volte face that our mid-Victorian 
forefathers might well be excused for dreaming of wholesale 
conversions to the old Church. And the success of the 
Movement, up to a point, in rehabilitating, in face of bigoted 
Protestant resistance, doctrines which the Reformers had 
vehemently denied, is for us a proof of the indestructible 
vitality of these facts of revelation. Moreover, there re- 
mains our duty of pointing out, clearly, persistently, courte- 
ously, that, just as the Tractarians were deluded, in their 
conception of the nature of the Church and of the facts of 
history, so and much more are their representatives today. 
All perpetuation of a delusion of this sort is a direct obstacle 
to the salvation of souls, and Christian charity alone would 
prompt us to remove it. 

This must be our answer to those who profess to be weary 
of what is styled “the Anglican Controversy.” Why, it is 
asked, cannot we leave these good people alone? They are 
zealous Christians, trying to Christianize their country. 
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They abound in good works. Their leaders are strong for 
social reform. In many parts of the land they are the only 
Christian influences at work. Why waste energy in insist- 
ing that they are not what they claim to be? Besides, since 
the chief need of the day is to rally and unite the forces of 
Christianity against organized atheism, that campaign must 
be greatly hindered if Christians are busy in fighting each 
other. Is not the obvious disunion of Christendom, thus 
emphasized, the most effective argument against the truth 
of its creed and its divine mission? 

Certainly, it would be much more pleasant simply to 
recognize the good that these our fellow-Christians do, with- 
out disputing their ecclesiastical pretensions. But that easy 
course would not be kind either to them or to ourselves, nor 
loyal to the faith which we profess, nor indeed the most ef- 
fective way of combating irreligion. Catholics are trustees 
of the truth bestowed on them; they are not free to be silent 
about it: they must expose religious error wherever en- 
countered; they cannot allow the unique claims of the 
Church to go by default; they must always denounce “spuri- 
ous. imitations.” To permit heresy to pass unrebuked would 
be to share its guilt. Not to trade with the faith would be 
to ignore its main obligation. Moreover, since the only way 
of overthrowing error is to confront it with truth, and since 
truth must be one and certain, how is it to be advanced by 
a federation of “Churches,” which are unable to agree as to 
what it is? If Christendom is weaked by division, it is for 
the sects to return to the Center of Unity from which they 
once severed themselves, not for the Church to condone 
their rebellion and prevent their return by fraternizing with 
them as if they were not in the wrong, even though there 
are others still deeper in error. In the eyes of the Catholic 
it is all one and the same campaign, whether to convert the 
heathen or to bring the erring Christian back to the fold. 

Accordingly, occurrences like the Centenary of the Ox- 
ford Movement, which are bound to illustrate once more the 
vain efforts made outside the Church to fulfil the purpose 
of her Founder, must serve as a challenge to the Catholic 
to proclaim the truth to those whom he knows are, to their 
own hurt, greatly misled. What in secular affairs would 
rightly be reckoned impertinence—the unasked-for assertion 
of a mere personal opinion—is, in his case, the discharge of 
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a religious obligation, part of that confessing of Christ which 
his faith enjoins. Of course his witness to the truth must, 
like every other exercise of virtue, be regulated by prudence. 
St. Paul’s “importune, opportune” cannot be held to justify 
discourtesy or uncharitableness. But it can never be his 
duty to be silent when the prerogatives of the Bride of 
Christ are attacked, directly or implicitly, by the claims of 
others to share them, or by the denial of their existence. 
And since there is no Christian sect but has continually to 
justify itself by asserting its union with Christ and its own 
place in His designs, the Catholic Church has to keep on 
protesting aloud lest, through her silence, her special claims 
should be ignored and her Divine commission denied. 

These were the reasons advanced by the great Newman 
himself, when in 1850, five years after he had joined the 
Church, he set himself to expound, in his brilliant lectures 
on “Difficulties felt by Anglicans in Catholic Teaching,” the 
real nature and the logical result of the Movement of 
1833—lectures which remain today the most penetrating 
analysis of the mentality of Anglicanism that has ever seen 
the light. No one knew better than Newman the assump- 
tions and aims with which the Movement was inaugurated, 
nor later felt more acutely the baselessness of those as- 
sumptions and the deflection of those aims, which its course 
revealed, and no one could more lucidly express what he had 
known and felt. He may have underestimated the vitality 
of the Movement, or, rather, he did not foresee how the 
innate Protestantism of the Establishment, which at first 
strove to crush it by force, was able later on to absorb it by 
infecting it with its own “liberal” outlook. However, no 
one can really understand the significance of the forthcom- 
ing celebration by Official Anglicanism of the Tractarian 
Centenary, without bearing Newman’s Lectures in mind, 
for their upshot is to prove that, instead of the Movement 
having, according to a popular Encyclopedia, “transformed 
the face of the whole Anglican community,” it is Anglican- 
ism that has transformed the Movement. Or, perhaps, we 
may take.the phrase quite literally and assert that the Move- 
ment has indeed transformed the face of Anglicanism, whilst 
leaving its heart wholly unchanged. 

Yet, to a casual glance, there is much plausibility in the 
former view. As far as the exterior goes, the Establish- 
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ment has been wonderfully Catholicized during the past 
hundred years. The Church Times which was started in 
1863 as an organ of the Revival, is accustomed to quote 
passages from its back numbers, in order to show what a 
change there has been in the regular Anglican attitude to- 
wards practices and rubrics which were formerly considered 
Popish and idolatrous. The “Public Worship Regulation 
Act” of 1875, a measure prompted by the desire of the 
authorities to curb tendencies towards Catholic teaching 
and practices in the Establishment, has proved a complete 
failure. The later Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical 
Discipline (1904), from which sprang the unsuccessful at- 
tempt to revise the Book of Common Prayer in 1927-8, 
was in aim another vain effort to set limits to that repudi- 
ation of Protestantism, which the Tractarians set on foot. 
The statistics of “Anglo-Catholicism,” the number of 
churches which are definitely “High,” the proportion of the 
clergy who claim the name of Catholic, the energies of its 
organized nucleus, the “English Church Union,” display, in 
contrast with its beginnings at Oxford, whether numerical 
or doctrinal, an advance which is truly remarkable. The 
“Declaration of Faith,” sent in 1924 to the -Patriarch of 
Alexandria as embodying the beliefs of Anglicanism, a state- 
ment which almost its entire hierarchy would certainly dis- 
own, was signed, nevertheless, by Bishop Gore and no less 
than 3,000 Anglican clergymen. In spite of this, it is note- 
worthy, as showing one marked limit to the external progress 
of ““Anglo-Catholicism,” that it has made little head amongst 
the officials of the Church, the Bishops and higher clergy. 
The heart of the Anglican system remains, as I have said, 
unaffected. It is radically Protestant and rationalist; 
founded like every other non-Catholic system, on the sub- 
jective basis of private judgment. This is the gulf, as has 
so often been pointed out, between the Roman Catholic 
Church and every other form of Christianity, a gulf not to 
be bridged by any verbal formula, a permanently impas- 
sible barrier to union by mutual concession. 

On which side of that gulf should the principle of the 
Tractarians have ultimately landed them? Newman in his 
retrospect had no doubt about the matter; the whole burden 
of his Lectures is to prove that, on analysis, the Movement 
of 1833 turns out to be (1) foreign to the National Church, 
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(2) not owing its life to the National Church, (3) not di- 
rected by Providence towards the National Church, nor (4) 
towards a party in that Church, nor (5) towards the forma- 
tion of a Branch Church, nor, finally, (6) of a sect. A 
more complete dissociation of origins from development, of 
ideals from results, could hardly be imagined. Yet at the 
start, Newman was as strongly anti-Roman as the rest. In 
the earlier Tracts, especially, the attacks on the Roman 
system, were quite Elizabethan in their vulgar truculence. 
The Church was declared to be “incurable, malicious, cruel, 
pestilential, heretical, monstrous, blasphemous.” In Tract 
20, the author exclaims, regarding “the Papists” ;—“Their 
communion is infected with heterodoxy; we are bound to 
flee it, as a pestilence. They have established a lie in place 
of God’s truth, and, by their claim of immutability in doc- 
trine, cannot undo the crime they have committed. They 
cannot repent. Popery must be destroyed; it cannot be 
reformed.” This is the precise language of the modern anti- 
Papal High Churchman, who loves to echo Luther’s—“O 
Papa, ero mors tua.” For instance, we find the Church 
Times (October 7, 1910) exclaiming,—“The Papacy as an 
institution stands condemned. For the hundredth time it 
is false to its own pretensions. It divides where it pretends 
to unite, it paralyzes where it pretends to stimulate, it leads 
into the morass those whom it pretends to be guiding into 
safety. We are well rid of it.” And, as we know, the other 
great protagonists of the Movement—the learned Pusey, the 
devout Keble—were in fullest sympathy with these earlier 
sentiments of Newman, and remained so all their lives. 
What right have we then to say that the later developments 
of the Movement were not in accord with the first? 

The answer is that, whatever their views were about 
“Rome”—and we have the best of reasons for knowing that 
they were mistaken—the Tractarians did want to revive 
in the Church of England the dogmatic authoritative prin- 
ciple, and to assert the spiritual independence of that Church 
in regard to the State. When Newman became convinced 
that these aims were impracticable, simply because the Eng- 
lish Church was the creature of the State and had no 
recognized source of doctrinal authority, he gave up the 
vain attempt. Pusey, Keble and others, hoping against hope, 
remained, but their principles continued to prove alien to the 
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Establishment. Despite all the outward show of Catholicity 
which appears in some quarters, Anglicanism as such re- 
mains incurably Erastian. Its highest ruling authority is a 
civil Court; its chief officials acknowledge that they hold 
their dignity and jurisdiction exclusively from the Crown. 
The Tractarian principles have proved wholly inoperative. 
The Movement never did make much real progress, and has 
long ceased to move, at least in its original direction. As 
I have already suggested, the religious Liberalism, which 
Newman feared and fought, has successfully asserted itself, 
and itself bids fair to infect the whole. 

It is, indeed, on this precise point that the modern 
Movement differs fundamentally from Tractarianism. Al- 
though the two phases, the earlier and the later, are one in 
their mistaken estimate of the Papacy, and their consequent 
repudiation of it, they are poles apart in their attitude to- 
wards Church authority, towards the Sacred Scriptures, in 
their conception of faith, and their notion of the Church. 
The reception given to a recent protest against Modernism 
in the English Church shows this very clearly, just as the 
signatories themselves, a small and comparatively uninflu- 
ential band, exhibit up to a point the logical outcome of 
Tractarian principles. For they have come to see, as New- 
man did, that the Papacy is the corner-stone of Christianity, 
although, obsessed with an entirely wrong notion of “what 
happened at the Reformation,” they think that Anglicanism 
is a real Church, for the time in regrettable but blameless 
schism. But they deplore the inroads which Modernism has 
been allowed to make on traditional Christian doctrine, even 
within the party itself. They write: 


THERE is manifest today a drift and tendency leading the 
main body of Anglo-Catholics to depart fundamentally from the re- 
ligion of the great leaders who began the Movement. It is now in- 
fected with a spirit of compromise and Modernism which is gradu- 
ally leavening the whole and threatens to divert it from its true 
course. . .. In current Anglo-Catholic expositions of the faith, novel 
theories, marked by evasions and accommodations of a modernistic 
character, and contradictory of the historic Catholic position, are 
frequently set forth. On such supreme and vital matters as;—the 
Person of Our Lord and the union of the Two Natures in Him; the 
Interpretation of Holy Scripture; the Authority and Infallibility 
of the Church; the moral standards of historic Christianity; much of 
the teaching openly propagated within the modern Movement is in 
sad contrast with the orthodoxy of the original Oxford Fathers, and 
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with the Catholic standards to which ex professo the Anglo-Catholic 
Movement itself makes its appeal. Hence a large section of modern 
Anglo-Catholics are rapidly becoming false to their own past. 


The first thing that strikes an outside observer with re- 
gard to this protest is its extreme belatedness. The phenom- 
enon it condemns,—this “drift and tendency’—has been 
observable fully developed in the High Church party any 
time during the last twenty years. There was no leader 
more revered and looked up to in that body than the late 
Bishop Gore. Yet already in the last century the Bishop, 
in his contribution to Lux Mundi, had started that de- 
preciation of Our Lord’s divinity and of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures which has gone to such deplorable lengths to- 
day. And, as far as we can see, the liberal section of 
“Anglo-Catholicism”’ now speaks for the whole body. A 
writer on the English Church in the “Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica” (the Rev. J. S. Bezzant) says: 


The work has gone on and is exemplified today in all the best 
of the younger scholars of the liberal wing of Anglo-Catholicism. 
The more traditional Anglo-Catholicism is not without learned men 
but they are few and old. 


The same writer, however, allows that 


There is a large and influential propaganda which is definitely 
Roman in spirit and outlook, in its teaching about revelation, about 
ecclesiastical authority as a ground of belief, about the binding char- 
acter of tradition; definitely Roman in its forms and modes of 
worship. 


But when he goes on to say that “this is a fundamental 
departure from the attitude characteristic of the Oxford 
Movement” he can only refer to its aspirations towards 
unity with.Rome. In other respects it represents the Trac- 
tarian tradition. 

The reaction against this protest by the Church Times 
and writers in its columns is evidence, as we have said, of 
the extent to which Modernism has infected the party. The 
Encyclopedia writer says that “the great influence of the 
Church Times . . . steadily prevents any effective control 
of Anglo-Catholicism by its liberal scholars.” This in- 
fluence now seems to be on the Modernist side. The paper, 
first of all, tried to ignore the Manifesto, and then called 
it “a regrettable example of irresponsible mischief-making,” 
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assuring us that it “is repudiated by the great majority of 
Anglo-Catholics, both clergy and laity.” It goes on to ad- 
mit that “the overwhelming majority of Anglo-Catholics, 
and the whole body of their recognized theologians accept, 
what for lack of a better word is commonly called the 
‘liberal’ position.” This, of course, is precisely what the 
signatories complain of, whilst giving instances of the results 
of that “liberalism.” But their real offence is their recogni- 
tion of Papal supremacy, a doctrine which always serves to 
bring out latent Protestantism whenever it is mentioned. In 
a subsequent leader, the journal endeavors to shelter itself 
behind the great name of Pusey, “who, and not Dr. New- 
man, was the leader and director of the Movement which it 
is really proposed to commemorate next year.” But that 
attempt overlooks, as subsequent correspondents pointed 
out, the vast development, or rather deterioration, of doc- 
trine which has taken place within the Movement sincé 
Pusey’s day. And if it be denied that Modernism has, as a 
matter of fact, wrought such havoc with the “Anglo-Cath- 
olic” creed, it must be allowed that that party is in full 
communion with the Modernists, whose heresies it thereby 
condones. Neither group has any right to exclude the other 
from the English Church. 


I always hold [writes the Bishop of Gloucester to the Church 
Times, July 14, 1922], that both for Modernists and for Anglo- 
Catholics there should be reasonable freedom of interpretation of the 
formulas of the Church, and just as I think, with a little Christian 
charity, we can find room for the Modernists in the Church of 
England, so I think that probably we can find room, in exactly the 
ure ide for the people who call themselves at present Anglo- 

atholics. 


Thus, this typical Anglican prelate is ready to “find 
room” in his organization for those who teach, and for those 
who deny, the basic doctrines of Christianity! Nay, has 
not the Church Times itself confessed with a sort of com- 
placency—“We cannot conceive a Church of England that 
will not contain Catholics, Protestants and Modernists” (No- 
vember 18, 1911)? It was recognition of this suicidal com- 
prehensiveness inherent in Anglicanism that drove Newman 
elsewhere for the truth, just as it is blindness to that essen- 
tial defect that keeps the signatories of the Manifesto in 
their illogical position. They appeal to a Unity, an Au- 
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thority, an Infallibility, a doctrinal Standard, which are all 
notoriously absent from their communion, a “Church” com- 
pelled to countenance error of every sort from sheer inability 
to know and teach the truth. They say that the claim of 
the Church of England to continuity with the historic 
Church of the past stands or falls with its being one in faith 
and practice with that Church, but they do not go on to 
argue that, since that identity of faith and practice has never 
existed from the start, the Anglican Church is not one with 
the pre-Reformation body. In practice, whatever their 
theories may be, they reject the obedience of faith, for which 
St. Paul praises the Romans. Having had the grace to see 
what Newman saw, viz., that Tractarian principles and 
ideals lead necessarily to Rome, they have chosen to remain 
behind with Pusey, who had not that grace, and, in face of 
the apostasy from Christianity involved in Modernism, have 
contented themselves with a mere paper protest. 

For all their confession of faith, they have not really 
understood what the Church of Christ is nor how preemptory 
her claims. In the recognition of those claims consists the 
grace of conversion. Until the catechumen freely admits 
that the Holy Catholic, Apostolic, Roman Church, and no 
other, is the one true Church, established on earth by Our 
Lord God, Jesus Christ, baptism cannot be validly admin- 
istered. Schismatic Churches are outside the Fold. To re- 
main consciously in schism, for whatever object, is a deadly 
sin. It is common for heretics, as we have seen, to describe 
Rome’s “pretensions” as the cause of the divisions of 
Christendom, whereas the cause lies in an unwillingness, 
owing to national or racial pride, to accept God’s design. 
“We will not have this man reign over us,” has echoed down 
the ages, so that the divine plan for the religious unity of 
mankind has been grievously impaired. For experience and 
common sense show that there is no other possible way of 
preserving intact a supernatural revelation than by estab- 
lishing an unefring means of guaranteeing and interpreting it. 


The [Papal] Primacy, wrote Lord Acton [Essays on Freedom], 
is the bulwark or rather the corner stone of Catholicism; without it 
there would be as many Churches as there are nations or states. Not 
one of those who have denounced the papacy as a usurpation, has 
ever attempted to show that the condition which its absence neces- 
sarily involves is theologically desirable, or that it is the Will of 
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God. It remains the most radical and conspicuous distinction be- 
tween the Catholic Church and the sects. Those who attempt to do 
without it are compelled to argue that there is no earthly office 
divinely appointed for the government of the Church, and that no- 
body has received the mission to conduct ecclesiastical affairs and 
to preserve the divine order in religion. The several local Churches 
may have an earthly ruler, but for the whole Church of Christ there 
is no such protection. Christ, therefore, is the only head they ac- 
knowledge, and they must necessarily declare separation, isolation 
and discord to be a principle and the normal condition of His 
Church. 


The aim and end, therefore, of the Oxford Movement, 
was the restoration to the mind of Protestant England of 
the true conception of the Catholic Church, defaced by three 
centuries of religious nationalism and the multiplication of 
sects. The signatories of the Manifesto alone belong to its 
genuine tradition, as we pointed out last month, for they 
sum up their position by declaring—‘This One Catholic 
Church was constituted with St. Peter as its foundation and 
head, and for ever has, as its Center and Guide on earth, the 
successor of St. Peter . . . hence the real and essential goal 
is Reunion with the Apostolic See of Rome.” Why then, 
one is disposed to ask, have these good men not acted on this 
long-entertained conviction of theirs and become Catholics? 
The answer is suggested by that little word “Reunion.” 
They still think that they are Catholics already, that in 
some way they belong to the true Church; that Anglicanism 
is not a mere creation of the civil power, officered at first by 
apostate priests, who derived position and jurisdiction di- 
rectly and entirely from the Crown, and later, through de- 
fect in the Ordinal, by laymen. They unaccountably forget 
the witness of those Catholic martyrs, who died under 
Henry for the Pope’s prerogative, and under Elizabeth for 
the doctrine of the Mass. They cannot bring themselves 
to think that the massive structure of the National Church, 
interwoven with the religious life and worship of the people 
for so many centuries, has in Catholic eyes no more canonical 
status than the latest Little Bethel in a back street. Their 
very sentiments of loyalty and gratitude to the “Church of 
their Baptism” inhibit their power of reading history aright 
and of interpreting properly the facts before their eyes. 
Nevertheless, they, and those who follow them, are all that 
remains of the Oxford Movement. 
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The Modernism which they deplore in their fellow “An- 
glo-Catholics” and which the Tractarians would have de- 
plored as vehemently, is no new nor transient fashion, but 
the natural fruit of the principle of private judgment, on 
which, in default of a living, authoritative Voice—what the 
Modernists call derisively “an oracular, external authority” 
—is necessarily based the entire non-Catholic system. 
Bishop Gore, an Anglo-Catholic par excellence, was quite 
right when he claimed, on Anglican principles, that the 
final decision of all Biblical questions lay with the court 
of “Historical Science.’ And do we not know that for 
the last decade an Archbishops’ Doctrinal Commission, 
composed of all parties, has been annually in session, with 
a view to “demonstrate the extent of existing agreement 
within the Church of England”? Supposing that Com- 
mission to end some day with an unanimous report,—it 
will only represent what certain divines at a certain date 
thought that Anglicans should believe. No Anglican prel- 
ate would dare to declare, in regard to such a Report, 
“Thus saith the Lord.” Accordingly, since there is abso- 
lutely no teaching authority in that Church, why should 
not the Modernist have complete freedom to hold and pro- 
mulgate his opinions? He represents the true logical issue 
of Protestant principles, which will ultimately prevail, for 
time is on his side. The Rev. J. S. Bezzant, in the En- 
cyclopedia article before mentioned, seems to think that 
Anglo-Catholicism can put up a real fight, for he writes: 


The most serious issue within the Church is the need of facing 
the choice presented by Anglo-Catholicism and Modernism. By 
shirking this issue within her own borders, the Established Church 
is destroying the main reasons for her independent existence and is 
becoming more and more a training ground for future converts to 
Rome. 


The reaction amongst “Anglo-Catholics” to the Mani- 
festo proves that this apprehension is vain. They have no 
basis for resistance to Modernism. And so Newman’s 
general thesis—the Movement of 1833 has no place within 
the National Church—has been fully demonstrated by the 
course of years. The title of this article—“The End of the 
Oxford Movement”—is happily ambiguous, and may be 
taken to signify its extinction as well as its aim. 








The Church’s Right to Intervene 
in Politics 
F. R. Hoare 


Republished from the Clergy Review (London), February, 1933. 
The first article of a series. 


BS often the topic of the Church’s interventions in po- 
litical affairs is treated as chiefly a matter of scandalous 
or, at any rate, barely defensible excesses on the part of 
over-bearing Popes and prelates or scheming priests; nor 
is it only non-Catholics who represent it thus. Regularly 
practising Catholics are to be found who are thrown on to 
an embarrassed defensive by a mention of those occasions 
when Catholics have been instructed not to vote for some 
political party on pain of mortal sin, or of the old-time 
depositions of sovereigns, or of the sovereignty of the Papal 
State—to cite three distinctive types of intervention. They 
are all too ready to escape from their embarrassment by 
disavowing them as illegitimate usurpations of, authority by 
individual ecclesiastics, thereby classing them in effect with 
Alexander VI’s use of every available weapon, spiritual or 
temporal, to further his personal and dynastic aims. Such 
acts (it is said) do not implicate the Church’s infallible 
teaching authority, and one may remain a Catholic without 
accepting the odium.of them. 

Yet the kind of acts in question are repeated so per- 
sistently generation after generation, and with so little ap- 
parent sense of a need to excuse them, but rather the con- 
trary, that the more fitting course for a Catholic would 
seem to be to assume, in the first instance at least, that 
the authorities who are responsible for them have a con- 
sistent theory on which they are acting, and to try to ascer- 
tain it. Further, the attempt should be made with the pre- 
sumption that they are at least as likely to be right as the 
enquirer. The frame of mind that acknowledges the Popes 
to be infallible within a carefully defined field, but regards 
them as on the whole less likely to be right than oneself on 
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matters of policy that cannot strictly be brought within it, is 
neither spiritually wholesome nor plausibly reasonable. 

At the same time, it may be admitted that the nature 
and extent of the Church’s habitual and never disavowed 
interventions in political matters are sufficiently startling 
to anyone who is less at home in the theory underlying 
them than in the political theories most in favor in our 
own day. Setting aside, for the moment, the types of in- 
tervention associated chiefly with the past, we see the 
Church pronouncing, and claiming obedience from her mem- 
bers to her pronouncements, on innumerable questions of 
moral import, apparently regardless of whether they concern 
only private conduct or extend beyond it to the duties and 
responsibilities of citizens so as to involve her children, may 
be, in a clash with the State—and this in cases where the 
confession of their faith is not obviously the issue. Thorny 
questions arising out of marriage and the sexual functions, 
contentious educational policies, the censorship of books, 
burning economic problems, the limits of nationalism, even 
the banning of particular political parties or programmes— 
all these things are touched on in turn, and in a way that 
leaves little room for evasion. It is not surprising that non- 
Catholic politicians are enraged and not a few Catholic 
politicians on tenterhooks. But that is all the more reason 
for seeking earnestly for the grounds of the Church’s ac- 
tion, which, if found, will surely aid us to greater security 
in our discipleship. 

Now, there is one ground which has only to be stated 
to be accepted at least formally by any professing Catholic. 
The Church is, in virtue of her divine commission and 
character, the ultimate arbiter on earth upon all moral and 
spiritual questions, whether they arise out of the revelation 
committed to her or belong to the sphere of natural mo- 
rality. For that fullness of authority in heaven and earth, 
committed by the Father to the man Jesus, is wielded for 
Him here and now by the Church which is His Body, and it 
cannot extend over the supernatural realm of grace without 
including also that realm of natural truth and right which 
grace presupposes and employs. This much at least every 
instructed Catholic will accept unhesitatingly, and when its 
implications are pointed out he will admit them at least in 
the abstract. 
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His difficulty in admitting their political implications 
will not, then, lie here, but, in so far as it is not caused 
by mere reluctance to abandon what he regards as his 
political independence, will be with the other ground of the 
Church’s intervention. This ground, which is as essential 
as the former, is the fact that a great number of political 
questions, including all the most important ones, are moral 
questions. And, as the first ground is essential as giving 
the Church status, by divine right, as the interpreter of 
eternal moral principles in whatever place or time moral 
questions are raised, the second is essential as bringing the 
essential things of politics within the sphere of her moral 
jurisdiction. 

It is abvious that if the State were a machine or an 
irrational animal, its mode of operation would not be sub- 
ject to moral judgments. Now, no one thinks of the State 
as exactly either of these things; but there is certainly a 
tendency to regard it as some sort of entity that is not hu- 
man in the sense in which the individuals that compose it 
are human, and to that extent not to be judged by the moral 
standards we apply to human beings; and a consequent 
tendency to withdraw the business of the State and the po- 
litical acts of statesmen from moral judgments. 

Sometimes this is defended, more or less consciously, 
by the plea that the State ministers primarily to con- 
veniences and its problems are mainly technical ones on 
which moral teachers, and the Church herself, do not con- 
sider it their business to pronounce. In this contention 
there is this much truth, that many of the activities of the 
State are concerned with conveniences, and raise essentially 
technical problems of administration, and that on such 
questions the Church has nothing officially to say. Indeed, 
she insists that there is a whole world of political affairs 
with which the State and the State alone is competent to 
deal and with which it ought to deal on its own lines with- 
out looking to her for solutions. Moreover, so large a ques- 
tion as the best form of government for the circumstances of 
the case is among the matters upon which the Church is 
normally neutral. But it is none the less true that the 
provision of conveniences, the solution of technical problems 
of administration, and the determination of the most suitable 
form of government, are all only means to a more funda- 
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mental end, and that end is a moral one, so that they must 
be judged in the last resort by their conformity to that end, 
that is to say by a moral judgment; and that is what this 
plea is. really denying. 

Frequently, however, a somewhat different plea is put 
forward. It is admitted that many political questions are 
such as would be called moral questions if they arose in 
the affairs of private individuals, but it is contended that 
since they arise in the conduct of public affairs they should 
not be judged by the principles by which private conduct 
has to be judged, but by reasons and necessities of State. 
The contention is essentially identical with that with which 
Machiavelli’s name is with some justice associated, and also 
with the maxim of the industrial, commercial and financial 
world: “business is business.” In all these forms its effect 
is to prohibit the application of moral principles to a cer- 
tain province of human conduct on the ground that it in- 
volves something other than personal and private relation- 
ships. 

Here again, the plea has what at first sight may seem 
some foundation, for there is a sense in which a man may be 
justified in performing an action on behalf of the State 
which he would not be justified in performing for private 
motives. Thus a prison-governor may rightly keep men 
forcibly in custody whom he would have no right to keep 
on his own account; and a soldier fighting for the State may 
legitimately shoot a man whom he would have no right to 
shoot on his own account. But all these apparent exceptions 
to the moral law as it applies to individual conduct are 
strictly derivable from the same moral principles and would 
not be defended by any sound moral philosophy if they 
were not. 

Thus, the act of the prison governor is really the act 
of the community whose agent he is, and the individuals 
composing the community have the same right, acting col- 
lectively, to-preserve themselves as a group (when that 
group exists for moral and sufficient ends) as the individual 
has, when acting individually, to preserve his existence as an 
individual; and a grave offence against the existence of well- 
being of the group may be met by appropriate punishment 
if the offender is a member of it. This, of course, presup- 
poses that the offence has been judged to be such by the 
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collective judgment of the community as expressed legally 
through the courts of justice. When the offence has been 
so judged, the action taken may properly extend beyond 
the limits permissible to an individual, and take the form 
of deliberately inflicted punishments such as no individual 
could rightly inflict, by his own judgment, for offences 
against himself. This is because the very existence of the 
group is for the purpose of maintaining the moral law by 
enforcing justice as between its members, so that the col- 
lectivity has duties to its members, to be exercised by its 
officers set over them, that the individual cannot in the 
nature of the case have been acting individually on. his 
own behalf, since he is one of the parties between whom 
justice is to be done. But the moral law thus enforced by 
the State remains the same moral law by which the indi- 
vidual must live; and if in any particular instance the action 
of the State, or its agent, is not thus derivable from that 
same moral law, then no plea of necessity of State can save 
it from being immoral. For all its actions are human ‘ac- 
tions, and no deliberate acts of rational beings can stand 
outside the category of right and wrong. 

The plea, therefore, that necessity of State may render 
actions immune from moral judgment gets no support from 
the fact that an agent of the State may rightly perform 
certain acts unlawful for him as an individual, for that fact 
means no more than that the incidence of the moral law 
may be different for collective and for individual acts. This 
plea is essentially a challenge to the notion that the moral 
law is co-extensive with the realm of rational self-determina- 
tion. 

A third plea, may, however, be raised. The acts of the 
State, it may be said, are not subject to the laws of hu- 
man conduct because the State is not a human being, nor 
merely an aggregation of human beings. It is an entity 
other than the sum of the individuals that compose it, just 
as an organism is an entity other than the sum of the cells 
that compose it. Therefore, its acts are not to be judged 
as those of a human being. 

But a little metaphor is a dangerous thing. If an or- 
ganism is a real entity other than the sum of the cells that 
compose it, it is because | is a true individual and the cells 
that compose it are not true individuals. So long as they 
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form part of it they live by it and have no true life of their 
own. And if they should become true individuals, then the 
organism would at once cease to be a true individual. It 
would not be an organism but an organization, an order 
‘or set of mutual relationships adopted by the individuals in 
carrying out such purposes as they have in common. And 
that is what the State is, in so far as it is not a legal fiction, 
like “corporate personality,” made (by legal or social con- 
vention) the subject of rights. Unfortunately it is all too 
easy to be confused over such matters, and to hypostatize 
what are really mere abstractions. It is easy also, on a more 
concrete plane, to be confused concerning the real actor in 
an action we take in conjunction with other men, and to 
picture to ourselves some collective entity, such as “the 
people” or “the general will” —anything so long as it is not 
ourselves—that takes the responsibility for the action and 
relieves us of our own. And this third plea capitalizes this 
confusion, and has an easy task in representing as a non- 
moral entity what is not a concrete entity at all. 

There remains a fourth plea, which acknowledges the 
ethical character of the acts of the State, both as being 
rooted in human minds and wills and as serving moral ends, 
but retains the notion of the State as a concrete entity 
transcending its individual citizens. And this combination 
of ideas is the most dangerous of all, because it makes the 
State a real person with a real mind and a real will formed 
by the fusing of many into one. Furthermore, it inevitably 
makes the mind and will of the State greater than, and 
prior to, those of any individual citizen—prior to them 
because those of the State serve higher (because collective) 
ends, and because these ends are not so much derived from 
those of the individual citizens as the source of such moral 
ends as they individually retain as members of the State. 
Here we get a real analogy with the organism, because (on 
this view) the State is more truly an individual and a per- 
sonality than its citizens, who lose something of their in- 
dividuality as members of it, since they live by it and for 
it, rather than by and for their own end, which is God. . 

The upshot of all this is that an entity called the State 
is made, explicitly or implicitly, a source of moral rights 
and duties and capable of rendering acts moral by the mere 
fact that it enjoins them and without reference to their re- 
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lation to the moral rights and duties derived from the moral 
nature and ends of its individual citizens, and therefore 
without reference to the judgments of the interpreter and 
teacher of their private morality. 

Even here there is some shadow of foundation in fact 
for the plea, for the State is in fact the source of certain 
rights and duties, and even of the particular form given by 
civic life to certain moral rights and duties. Thus, it is 
the source of the political rights that flow from its consti- 
tution; and its existence is responsible for the fact that 
among the moral rights and duties of its members are in-- 
cluded (normally) the duty of submission to the consti- 
tuted government and the right of resisting sedition against 
it. But the political rights are only secondary rights created 
in the course of protecting the primary moral rights of the 
citizens, and the wrongfulness of sedition is only the form 
taken in the circumstances of political life by the wrong- 
fulness of all breaches of peace and unity between fellow 
men. 
In so far, therefore, as the argument claims that the 
State is itself the source of moral rights and duties, it goes 
beyond anything that can properly be inferred from its 
creation of secondary rights or shaping of primary ones. 
Indeed, it amounts to nothing less than the virtual deifica- 
tion of the State. For nothing can make an act moral save 
its conformity to a fiat which is itself an eternal and un- 
changing law. God’s fiat is of such a nature, and it is 
written in the consciences of His rational creatures and re- 
flected also in the order of their natural societies. But the 
State, which is a finite thing, can give no such character 
to its fiats, and if in any particular case they have it is only 
because they reflect the law of God written in human nature. 
Nor would any Catholic knowingly deify the State (though 
there are others who have done so both in the past and in 
our own day), but some will talk in a way that really im- 
plies it, or act, even if they do not argue, as if the State 
were an entity distinct from, and transcending, the collec- 
tive humanity of its members, and able to render right 
what the individual conscience declare wrong. 

Now, all these pleas against the Church’s claim to inter- 
vene with moral judgments in political questions can be met 
by the enunciation of the true theory of the State’s nature, 
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for they rest, not on a theological heresy concerning the 
Church, but on political heresies concerning the State. 
Thus, the plea that the State exists to promote the con- 
veniences of life by methods subject only to technical 
judgments can be met by reiterating the older and sounder 
tradition that the State exists primarily for a moral end, 
namely to protect the essentially moral rights of the natural 
man, such as the rights to “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness” of which the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence speaks; so that all its acts are liable to be judged, 
apart altogether from their technical efficiency, by the extent 
of their conformity to the moral ends that they should serve. 
The plea that reasons of State can exempt political actions 
from moral criteria can be met by insistence on the fact 
that every act of the State or of a political party is the act 
of human beings—men and women who, whether acting 
singly or collectively, whether as agents or as determinants 
of the State’s policy, are individually responsible to their 
consciences for all that they deliberately do. The plea that 
the State is an entity standing above the individuals who 
compose it can be met by the great jurist von Ihering’s 
definition of corporate personality, that it is the mental 
image under which, for the sake of simplicity, we represent 
to ourselves a certain complex of relationships which a num- 
ber of individuals (and families) have to one another and 
to other similar groups of individuals (and families) ; or, if 
we wish to think of the body politic more concretely as 
something that performs acts, by defining it as the form of 
organization under which men collectively give effect to 
their social purposes by applying the moral law as recog- 
nized by their individual consciences to the affairs which 
they conduct in common. In either case we shall give no 
countenance to that creature of mythology, the supra-hu- 
man, self-subsistent State—call it divine or an organism or 
what you please—or to the notion of a “general will” serv- 
ing a higher morality than any human wills. 

Nor is it only the Catholic Church that condemns these 
political errors and opposes to them this sounder view of 
the State. Before she came into existence, the greatest 
thinkers of antiquity had by the light of natural reason 
alone condemned the errors and laid down such sound prin- 
ciples for a political philosophy that the greatest thinkers 
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of the Church used their structures as the framework for 
their own. 

Aristotle and Plato, for all their differences, agreed upon 
the essentially ethical character of politics. “Virtue” or 
“justice” should be the determining principle of political 
society as of the individual man, for the very reason that 
man in isolation cannot practise virtue completely; and 
Aristotle’s Politics was a sequel to his Ethics. This means 
that the State must be shaped in conformity with man’s 
moral end, and Aristotle insists that the written law should 
conform to the law of nature, and the ruler also. In those 
rare cases in which the ruler can safely be allowed to stand 
above the written law, this is on account of his heroic vir- 
tue, by which he fulfils the moral law. .. . 

In this they were victims of the characteristic failing of 
almost all Greek political thought, and practice also, a 
failing which Acton expressed by a deliberate anachronism 
when he said: 

“The vice of the classic State was that it was both 
Church and State in one. Morality was undistinguished 
from religion, and politics from morals.” 

In other words, religion itself, in so far as it influenced 
politics, was a civic institution, and the natural moral law 
which should inform the State had no other authoritative 
custodian or expounder than the State itself, which became, 
as it were, judge in its own cause. It was the fatal flaw 
that opened the way, adumbrated by Aristotle himself, for 
the acceptance by the Greeks of the deified ruler. 

Nevertheless this failing was, in a sense, due to the 
accidental circumstance that there was not, in fact, in ex- 
istence at the time an authoritative expounder of the moral 
law independent of the State; and if Plato and Aristotle, 
each in his own way, countenanced the moral absolution 
of the State, it was not because they held that the actions 
and laws of the State should be exempted from conformity 
to the moral law, but rather from a zeal that they should 
conform to it, combined with an inevitable ignorance of any 
institution other than those of the State itself that could 
pronounce on their actual conformity or violation. 





